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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1956 


Unitrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OruerR INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a. m., in room 
318, Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston presiding. 

Present: Senators Eastland (chairman of the subcommittee), 
Johnston, and Jenner. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, 
research director; Alva C. Carpenter, associate counsel; and Robert C, 
McManus, investigations analyst. 

Senator Jonnston. The committee will come to order. 

This hearing today is being held in order to aid this committee in 
determining to what extent Soviet authority operates through organ- 
izations other than the Communist Party. In our opening statement, 
the committee announced: 

We shall try to determine to what extent Soviet power operates through the 
Communist Party here and to what extent other organizations have been devised 
to effectuate its purposes. We shall study the structural revisions that the 
Communists have made in their network in order to avoid detection, and endeavor 
to trace the movement of individual agents through these changing structures. 

Under consideration during these hearings will be the activities of Soviet 
agents and agencies registered with the Department of Justice and such other 
agents or agencies not now registered whose activities may warrant legislative 
action. 

Will you call the first witness? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the first witness will be Harry 
Freeman. 

Mr. Freeman, will you come forward, please? 

Mr. Freeman. I am here. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Freeman is the deputy manager of the Tass 
Agency in this country, Senator, and he is being asked to testify here 
because he is the ranking American in Tass. 

Senator JOHNSTON. Hold up your right hand and be sworn. 

Mr. Ranp. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Freeman is sworr, may I, as 
his counsel, request that the lights be put out and that the cameramen 
be asked to desist from taking further photographs during the hearing? 

Senator Jounston. Put out the brightest lights. We may need 
some lights here, of course. 

Mr. Ranp. I am talking about these bright lights. 


Senator Jounston. The bright lights. ell, turn off the bright 
ones. 


25 
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Mr. Rano. And may I request that the photographers be asked to 
desist from taking any further photographs during the testimony? 

Senator JENNER. During the testimony. 

Senator Jonnston. During the testimony, that is allowed when 
requested. 

Mr. Ranp. They will be asked to desist, then, Mr, Chairman? 

Senator Jonnston. Yes. 

You may proceed. 

Hold up your right hand. Do you swear that the evidence you give 
here to this subcommittee hearing will be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Freeman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY FREEMAN, NEW YORK, N. Y., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HARRY I. RAND, HIS ATTORNEY 


Mr. Morais. Will. you give your full name and address to the 
reporter, Mr. Freeman? 

Mr. Rano. Mr. Chairman, I note that the photographers are 
still taking pictures. I thought that they were asked to desist from 
doing so. 

Mr. Morais. Is any photographer taking pictures there now? 

A Voice. No. 

A Voice. I was. 

Senator Jounston. They were making no pictures of him. 

A Voice. We can take the committee, can’t we? 

Senator JENNER. You can take pictures of the committee. 

Senator Jounston. You can take the pictures of the committee. 
That is all right, just as long as you do not take pictures of the 
witness. 

ee Ranp. What are these photographers doing down here, may 
I ask? 

A Voice. We are on our way out. 

Mr. Ranp. They do not seem to be on their way out. 

Senator Jonnston. Do not take any pictures while they are 
testifying. 

Senator Jenner. Now, Mr. Freeman is a newspaperman. He 
must recognize that those boys have got to get a few pictures. 

Mr. Morais. Mr. Freeman, will you give your full name and address 
to the reporter, please? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. My name is Harry Freeman, 

Mr. Morris. And what is your address 

Mr. Freeman. My address is 22 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. And what is your occupation? 

Mr. Freeman. My occupation is that of journalist. 

Mr. Morais. I see. And where are you working now? 

Mr. Freeman. I am working at the Tass Agency. And,’ Mr. 
Morris, if I may be of some aid to the committee, may I read a state- 
ment which I have prepared for the committee at this point? 

Senator Jenner. How long is it? 

Senator Jonnston. How long is it? 

Mr. Freeman. It is a very short statement, two and a half pages. 

Senator Jounston. Proceed with it. 
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Mr. Freeman. This committee purports, as I understand it, to be 
investigating the activities of the American bureau of Tass. 

The fact is that there is nothing whatever to investigate. The 
activities of Tass are those of any large news bureau. Furthermore, 
the American bureau of Tass is required to, and does, file semiannually 
with the Department of Justice a full report of its activities and 
operations, including its financial expenditures, et cetera. 

It is required under the terms of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act. to keep on file copies of its news stories, papers, documents, et 
cetera, for a period of 3 years. These files are open to inspection by 
the governmental authorities and they have been carefully scrutinized 
by the authorities in question. 

The functions of the Tass bureau, as described in sworn statements 
submitted to the Department of Justice, are as follows: 


Gathering and transmitting American news and United Nations news to the 
U.8. 8. R. Our news sources include: The dispatches of American news agencies 
with which we have contractual relations (the Associated Press and the United 
Press) ; newspapers published in New York, Washington, and various other cities 
of the United States and Latin America; magazines and other periodicals; press 
releases and reports issued by governmental and private agencies and institutions. 
In addition, our correspondents directly cover important press conferences, public 
meetings and other developments when circumstances and our resources permit. 

For instance, TASS correspondents cover the meetings of the United Nations 
Security Council and other United Nations-bodies; our correspondents in Wash- 
ington cover White House and State Department press conferences and important 
congressional debates, etc. 

On the basis of these sources, we write out daily news reports. After the 
reports are written and edited, they are transmitted through the usual commercial 
communications channels. At the present time, almost our entire wordage goes 
through RCA. Occasionally, when RCA communications are disrupted, we 
transmit via Press Wireless or Western Union. 

Besides our daily cable service, we transmit mail articles on subjects of a less 
“spot” character. Our area of coverage includes Latin America as well as the 
United States, and our reports about Latin America are based on the dispatches 
of the American news agencies as well as on Latin American newspapers and 

riodicals 


We also transmit a commercial service, giving prices of grains, bristles, furs, ete., 
and other commercial and economic news. All of our news is transmitted to our 
home office in Moscow for distribution to Tass clients. We distribute nothing in 
the United States, except for supplying copies of our news messages to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington and the delegation of the U. 8. 8. R. to the United 
Nations. 


As for myself, | would like to point out to this committee that my 
whole working life has been devoted to the practice of journalism, and 
nothing else. 

After graduating from Cornell University in 1926, I found employ- 
ment with the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and the Brooklyn Times. Early 
in 1927 L joined the staff of the Daily Worker, and remained there 
until the fall of 1928, when I left to do graduate work in history at 
Columbia University. In 1929 I got a job with the Tass agency and 
have been there ever since. 

As a correspondent, I have had the opportunity to cover many of 
the important events of the past quarter of a century, including the 
San Francisco Conference of 1945, which founded the United Nations, 
most of the national conventions of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties, et cetera. 

Twice in the past I have been elected to the vice presidency of the 
Foreign Press Association, and I served for 2 years as a member of 
the standing committee of United Nations correspondents. 
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In conclusion, I would like to say this: 

Last month this committee engaged in an investigation which in 
the opinion of the New York Times represented an effort to harass 
the press and particularly the Times. It appears that now the 
committee has selected the Tass news agency as a target of attack. 

In the light of the known facts about the operations of the Tass 
bureau, the question arises whether this committee is genuinely 
interested in the facts or whether it is engaged in an attempt to in- 
timidate and harass the American employees of the Tass bureau and 
to discredit the bureau of a great news agency. 

That is the end of the statement, Senator Jenner. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer the last 
tet of Mr. Freeman’s statement, that this committee is 
genuinely interested in Tass and its operations because this committee 
has recently had sworn testimony before it that the Tass news agency 
is used for espionage work in this country and throughout the world. 
So we are genuinely interested in your activities, Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Freeman, could you tell us how many employees 
there are now employed in the United States by Tass? 

Mr. Frepman. The number of employees I think is about 23. I 
am not sure. I have the last registration statement which we filed 
with the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Freeman, if there are any additions to the 
list that you filed with the Department of Justice, we ask that you give 
us the names of those, in addition to those that are listed on the 
registration. 

Mr. Freeman. Right; yes, sir, to the best of my recollection. I 
am not sure that I can recall. We have two people on pensions who 
are not actively engaged in Tass, people who had worked for Tass in 
the past and are now retired on pensions. Their names are Kenneth 
Durant and Laurence Todd. 

Then there is Mr. Leonid Velichansky, who was the acting manager 
of the Tass bureau. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Velichansky is the acting head of the Tass 
bureau? 

Mr. Freeman. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. You said he had the title of acting head? 

Mr. Freeman. Acting manager. 

Mr. Morris. Who was the manager? 

Mr. Freeman. Well, the last manager, Mr. Ivan Beglov, returned 
to the Soviet Union last year. Mr. Velichansky was appointed acting 
manager. He has not been given the title of manager. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, will you spell Mr. Beglov’s name for the 
record, please? 

Mr. Freeman. Mr. Beglov’s name is Ivan, I-v-a-n; Beglov, 
B-e-g-l-o-v. 

Mr. Morris. Now, where is he now, Mr. Freeman? 

Mr. Freeman. He is in the Soviet Union, to the best of my knowl- 


edge. 

Mr. Morais. I see. Now, you say Mr. Velichansky is the acting 
head of the agency? 

Mr. Freeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell his name for the record? 


naan 
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Mr. Freeman. His name is Leonid, L-e-o-n-i-d; Velichansky, 
V-e-l-i-c-h-a-n-s-k-y. 

Mr. Morris. How long has he been acting head of the bureau? 

Mr. Freeman. He has been acting head of the bureau since the 
departure of Mr. Beglov, which was in the spring of last year. The 
exact month was in March. One moment. In May; May of last 

ear. 
7 Mr. Morais. All right. I wonder if you would at this point in the 
record, Mr. Freeman, list for us the heads of the Tass bureau here in 
the United States for the last 15 years. 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. Do you want the dates? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, please. 

Mr. Freeman. Or the approximate dates? 

Mr. Morris. To the best of your ability, Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Freeman. Kenneth Durant was the first manager of the 
American bureau of Tass. He served as manager from January 1923 
to January 1944. 

Mr. Morais. Now, he was an American citizen; was he not? 

Mr. Freeman. He was an American citizen. 

Mr. Morais. But he was the last American citizen to head Tass? 

Mr. Freeman. That is correct. He was succeeded by Mr. Vladimir 
Pravdin. 

Mr. Morais. Will you spell that, please? 

Mr. Freeman. Vladimir, V-l-a-d-i-m-i-r; Pravdin, P-r-a-v-d-i-n. 

Mr. Pravdin was manager of the bureau from January 1944, until 
December 1945. 

The next manager-of the bureau was Alexander Alexandrov. As a 
matter of fact, his title for the period was that of acting manager. He 
had the title of acting manager from December 1945, to February 
1948. He was given the title of manager in February 1948, and 
served as manager of the bureau until May 1949. 

Following Mr. Alexandrov, a Mr. Viadimir Morev served as acting 
manager. The spelling is Vladimir, V-l-a-d-i-m-i-r; Morev, M-o-r-e-v. 
He served as acting manager until March 1950. 

In March 1950, Mr. Ivan Beglov began serving as manager. He 
served from March 1950, to May 1955, when he was succeeded by 
Mr. Velichansky as acting manager. 

Mr. Morais. Thank you, Mr. Freeman. 

Now, of the present employees, could you tell us how many are 
nationalists of the Soviet Union and how many are American citizens? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. I will read them off and designate. 

Mr. Morais. Thank you. 

Mr. Freeman. I believe I mentioned the names of the two people 
retired from the Bureau, and on pension: Kenneth Durant and Lau- 
rence Todd. Mr. Leonid Velichansky, acting manager of the bureau; 
Harry Freeman 

Mr. Ranp. I think—— 

Mr. Freeman. Esther Shields—— 

Mr. Ranp. I think Mr. Morris wanted designations of Soviet 
citizens. 

Mr. Freeman. I am sorry. Mr. Leonid Velichansky, Soviet 
citizen; Harry Freeman, American citizen; Esther Shields, American 
citizen; E. Delgado-Rodriguez, American; Jerome Klein, ’ American; 


72723—56— pt. 22 
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Sasha Lurie, American; Frederick Van Wicklen, American; Hays 
Jones, American; Jessie Harris—I am not quite sure about her. She 
was born, I believe, in Canada, but I don’t know quite about her 
status. 

Nancy Bell; Rudolph Israel, American; Georgi Bolshakov, Soviet 
national. I might say about Mr. Bolshakov that he returned for 
vacation some months . He is not in the country at the present 
time. He is head of the Washington subbureau, but he is not here. 

Mr. Morris. Have you heard from him since he returned? 

Mr. Freeman. I have not, Mr. Morris. 

Anatoly Saveliev, Soviet citizen. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that, please? 

Mr. Freeman. Anatoly—A-n-a-t-o-l-y; Saveliev-——S-a-v-e-l-i-e-v. 

Mr. Mikhail Lopoukhin; the first name, the Russian spelling, 
would be M-i-k-h-a-i-l; the last name L-o-p-o-u-k-h-i-n. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Freeman, is he the gentleman who escorted 
the visiting Soviet delegations in the United States here recently? 

Mr. Freeman. Well, as I remember, he went with the Soviet 
writers’ delegation who visited the country recently, and part of the 
tour of the agricultural delegation. I think he accompanied them on 
part of the tour, and not the whole tour. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did he do that in the capacity of a Tass cor- 
respondent or just as a friendly guide to his countrymen? 

Mr. Freeman. As I understand it, as a Tass correspondent. 

Viadimir Paramonov, V-l-a-d-i-m-i-r P-a-r-a-m-o-n-o-v, Soviet 
citizen; Mikhail Alyabyev, Soviet citizen. The spelling of Alyabyev 
is A-l-y-a-b-y-e-v. 

That completes the list of all editorial emplovees. 

Mr. Morais. How about the other than editorial employees? 

Mr. Freeman. Well, I can list those if you wish: Harry Fisher, 
American; Ruth Fisher, American; Charles Zimmerman, American; 
Klava Gertsena—K-l-a-v-a G-e-r-t-s-e-n-a, Soviet citizen; Adelaida— 
A-d-e-l-a-i-d-a, Gouk—G-o-u-k; Evgenia, E-v-g-e-n-i-a, Kondakova, 
K-o-n-d-a-k-o-v-a; Soviet citizen. 

That completes it except that we have one part-time typist, who 
fills in a few evenings a week, whose last name I don’t recall. It was 
just during the United Nations General Assembly when we were 
very rushed. 

Mr. Morris. And you will supply us with his name, Mr. Freeman? 

Mr. Freeman. I will be glad to. 

- oa subcommittee was later advised that the name is Leonard 
ohen.) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Freeman, where do these people physically work? 

Mr. Freeman. Well, some in New York and some in Washington. 
If you wish, I can designate which work in New York and which work 
in Washington. 

Mr. Morais. Well, just tell us the ones who work in Washington 
and then generalize with respect to the rest of them. 

Mr. Freeman. Mr. Georgi Bolshakov, who is now on leave; 
Mr. Vladimir Paramonov 

Mr. Morris. Where is Paramonov? In Washington? 

Mr. Freeman. In Washington; yes. He is an accredited cor- 
respondent. 

Miss Adelaida Gouk, who is a teletypist. 
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Mr. Morris. Do you have the spelling on that one? 

(The reporter answered in the affirmative.) 

Mr. Frepman. And Miss or Mrs. Evgenia Kondakova was a 
teletypist. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, where is the Washington office of Tass? 

Mr. Freeman. In the National Press Building. 

Mr. Morris. And where is the New York office of Tass? 

Mr. Freeman. In the Associated Press Building in New York. 

Mr. Morris. And all of those New York employees physically 
work in the New York office? 

Mr, Freeman. They physically work in the New York office. 
We also have, I might add, an office in the United Nations Building 
which we use occasionally when United Nations meetings are going 
on. Occasionally we are over there. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is that a subdivision of the New York office? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. It is not a regular bureau. It is part of our 
New York bureau. When the United Nations General Assembly 
meets some of us will go over and cover it, or the Security Council 
meetings; some of the correspondents will go over and cover it. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Freeman, you are engaged in the work 
of general reporting; is that right? 

Mr. Freeman. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. How many words a day do you report on an average? 

Mr. Freeman. You mean I personally? 

Mr. Morris. The bureau. 

Mr. Freeman. The bureau. On the average day it would be 
between 5,000 and 6,000. I would say our monthly quota is 175,000. 
If it is a very busy day, of course, as the newspapermen around 
these tables know, we will send much more. We may send 10,000 
or 12,000 or 15,000. If it is a quiet day, maybe 2,000 or 3,000. It 
fluctuates. But the quota is 175,000. 

Mr. Morris. And how do you transmit those reports to the Soviet 
Union? 

-Mr. Freeman. We transmit it through the usual commercial 
communications channels, primarily through RCA. We have a 
special, what they call, volume-word arrangement with RCA whereby 
wage a cheaper rate for sending over 30,000 words a month. 

r. Morris. Now, do you transmit any of that information that 
you collect to any source in the United States? 

Mr. Freeman. No; except as we say in the registration statements, 
our final news report—copies of our final news report are sent to the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, which receives it just as it receives 
it from the United Press, and so on, and also a copy goes to the Soviet 
delegation to the United Nations, 

Mr. Morris. Now, what kind of news do you try to transmit to 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Freeman? 

Mr. Freeman. Well, news of all sorts: Political news, economic 
news, culcural news. We try to report the American election cam- 
paigns. We report the President’s press conferences, the Secretary of 
State’s e conferences. We report conferences held by Mr. Ham- 
marskjold of the United Nations. We report meetings of the Security 
Council. We try to do little reports on cultural news, important 
plays, books. 
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Mr. Morris. In other words, you try to report everything you 
possibly can, as any good reporter would? 

Mr. FREEMAN. Yess we try to give them some picture of what is 
happening in the country for our readers abroad. 

r. Morris. Mr. Freeman, I have here a news clipping from the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. It is dated October 8, 1951. I would 
like to read it to you and ask you generally how this particular bit 
of reporting, if it is accurate, fits in with your general scheme. 

This is from the Washington News—— 
Mr. Manvet. The Washington Daily News of Octeber 8, 1951: 


Employees of Tass, the Russian “news’’ agency claim to be newspaper reporters. 
But sometimes the information they seek falls more into the category of military 
secrets rather than news. 

John Rudy, public relations director for the National Federation of American 
Shipping, recalls such a case 

bout a week after the Korean war started, he said, a girl employee of Tass 
telephoned to inquire about ships in the Pacific. At first, Mr. Rudy said, her 
questions were general, but they soon became specific. 

“How many American ships were in waters near Korea?’’ she asked. 

Mr. Rudy stalled off her questions, saying he did not have such information at 
his fingertips and most of it was secret, because many of the ships were under 
orders of the Military Sea Transportation Service. 


Back again. 


The same girl called back a few days later and resumed her questioning, Mr. 
Rudy said. This time she was persistent, even though Mr. Rudy again men- 
tioned that the information was classified. 

Well, she wanted to know, how about private vessels not under the Military 
Transportation Service. How many were in Korean waters? What types were 
they? What tonnage? What cargoes? Speed? When built? How many 
ships oe the United States have abuilding?) How many ships were being built 
abroad 

Mr. Rudy failed to answer her questions, saying that would be a job for the 
federation’s researcher. He later instructed the research man not to answer any 
such questions for Tass. 

Navy Said No. 

Also he consulted the Navy, which advised him not to give out such infor- 
mation. 

A short time later another employee of Tass, this time a man, called and asked 
the same type of questions. But he wanted to know about military supplies 
being moved to Europe. Mr. Rudy didn’t answer his questions, either. 

Recently the girl from Tass called Mr. Rudy’s secretary and tried to get shipping 
information. Mr. Rudy warned his whole office, so no information was forth- 
coming. 

All during that period, Mr. Rudy said, no American reporter ever inquired 
about American shipping to the Far East. Mr. Rudy said the subject was raised 
once or twice in social conversations he had with American reporters, but as soon 
as he mentioned that the information was classified, the American reporters shied 
from the subject. 


Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Chairman, in connection with this parti- 
cular report, I had not seen it until this morning, and I phoned Mr. 
Rudy, and he affirmed to me on the phone that the contents of that 
story were correct, and as you know, the committee may subpena him 
to so testify if it is necessary. 

I was wondering, Mr. Freeman, if you would just generally relate 
that particular report, if it is true from your point of view, to your 
function that you orm. 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. I don’t mean to cast any aspersions whatever 
on the Scripps-Howard service, which is a great news service. But 
I would say to my knowledge there is no foundation whatsoever for 
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that story, and it is completely out of character with the nature of 
our work. I do not know the basis of the story whatever. I don’t 
know whether some innocent query was distorted as to meaning. 
I know naires about the incident. If I had the precise data, I might 
try to check the original report and see if there is the slightest grain 
of sense in it. 

But all I can say right now is that it has no foundation whatever, 
to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Aren’t those questions that might be asked 
by any, you might say, aggressive newspaper reporter? 

Mr. Freeman. Sir? 

Mr. Morris. Are those not questions that might be asked by any 

essive newspaper reporter? 
r. FrrmmMan. Some reporters perhaps might ask those. I don’t 
‘think any Tass reporter would. 

Mr. Morris. You mean your contention is, or your statement is, 
that Tass newspaper reporters do not pursue their facts with the same 
zeal that some of their fellow American reporters might do? 

Mr. Freeman. A query about movement of ships in the vicinity 
of Korea? I am sure no Tass correspondent would ever ask. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Even though, as I say, Mr. Rudy had made 
that statement himself this morning? 

Mr. Fremman. I feel sure. Yes, I still feel confident in what I 
say. 

Mr. Ranp. Judge Morris, may we have an identification of Mr. 
Rudy? I did not get it. 

r. Morris. John Rudy is the public-relations director for the 


National Federation of American ie He is here in Washington. 


Senator Jonnston. I think we had better have the attorney identify 
himself for the record. I do not believe that has been done. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Attorney, will you identify yourself for the 
record, please? 
. - Ranp. Harry I. Rand, attorney, Wyatt Building, Washington, 


Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Freeman, you are an American citizen; 
are you not? 

r. Freeman. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Morris. You were born in the United States? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And you graduated from Columbia University? 

Mr. Fremman. No. I did undergraduate work at Cornell Univer- 
sity. I graduated from Cornell and did a little graduate work at 
Columbia University later. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Now, what has been your employment from 
the time you left Columbia? 

Mr. Frepman. My employment—when I left the university, I got 
a job, as I said in my statement, with the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and 
then with the Brooklyn Times. Then I went to work for the Daily 
Worker from about spring, about March 1927 to September 1928. 

d as I noted in the executive session, your research director there, 
Mr. Mandel, was business manager of the Daily Worker at the time, 
he can confirm it. Then I returned to the university and went to 
Columbia, and did graduate work until I joined Tass early in 1929, 
February or March, as I recall. 
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Mr. Morris. You also did some work for Amtorg; did you not? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes; I did. .As 1 mentioned in the executive ses- 
sion, while I was going to Columbia University, I put in a few hours 
a week there helping edit a catalog. 

Mr. Morris. And then you have been at Tass continuously since 
1929? 

Mr. Freeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Morais. 1929 is the date? 

Mr. FreEMAN. 1929. 

Mr. Morris. Now, ‘were you; when you took employment with 
Tass, a member of the Communist Party? 

(The witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. Freeman. In this connection, I would like to read you, Mr. 
Morris, a. statement that I read you in executive committee, a state- 
ment of office policy in reference to such matters. 

Approximately in 1941 the manager of the bureau, at that time, 
Mr. Kenneth Durant—— 

The CHarrMan. Read it a little louder. I cannot hear you. 

Mr. Freeman. I am sorry, sir. 

In 1941 Mr. Durant, the manager of the bureau, thought it advis- 
able to draw up a statement for the guidance of employees and possi- 
ble employees of the bureau, and this statement read as follows: 

At the time of their original employment, all members of the staff of this bureau 
were informed of the rule against participation in ree activity. You are 
reminded that this rule permits no exceptions. Staff members are not expected 
to relinquish the ordinary rights of American citizens, voting, et cetera, but they 
are requested not to participate in the work of.any political organization or group. 

Anyone who feels unable to comply with this Paling is asked to resign from the 
staff and to refrain from such activity until connection with the bureau is entirely 
severed. It is necessary not only to refrain from political activity but also to 
avoid anything which might have the appearance of political activity or which 
might be misconstrued.as such. 

Senator Jounston. That does not keep you from answering the 
question that the attorney asked, does it? 

Mr. Ranp. May I consult with the witness? 

Mr. Morris. rs may, counsel, 

(Counsel consults with the witness.) 

Mr. Freeman. To simplify the procedure, Your Honor, on these 
questions about .Communist Party membership, and so on, the 
answer to Communist Party membership is “No,” going back to 
August 1941. My answer to any question prior to that period is 
to invoke my privileges under the fifth amendment and to decline 
to answer. 

Mr. Morais. Did you resign from the Communist Party in August 
1941, Mr. Freeman? 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Freeman. | decline to answer that, Judge, invoking my 
privileges under the fifth amendment. 

Senator Jounston. That would lead us to believe that that is 
when you resigned, when you date it at the time you were not going 
to answer the question; would it not? . 

Mr. Freeman. I cannot help any conclusions or inferences you 
may wish to draw, Senator. I will continue to invoke my privileges 
under the fifth amendment. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Freeman, have you not written articles for the 
Daily Worker since you have been employed by Tass? 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Freeman. From 1941 to date the answer is ‘No.’ Prior to 
that I decline. 

Mr. Morris. You refuse to answer? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. On what grounds? 

Mr. Freeman. Fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris, Now, have you, since you have been a Tass newsman, 
associated with people whom you have known to be active in Soviet 
espionage? 

Mr. Freeman. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Not to your knowledge. Did you know a party 
named Hede Massing, who has testified before this committee? 

Mr. Freeman. On that, Judge, I will invoke my privileges under 
the fifth amendment and decline to answer. 

The Cuairman. Have you been guilty of espionage? 

Mr. Freeman. No. 

The CuatrMan. At any time? 

Mr. Freeman. No, Senator, never. 

Mr. Morris. In view of your declination to answer the question, 
Mr. Freeman, about Hede Massing, would you want to change your 
answer to the first question? 

Mr. Freeman. Will you repeat the first question? 

Mr. Morris. The first question, in the interests of saving time, as 
I recall it, was this: Have you, since you have been a Tass corre- 
spondent, associated with anyone whom you knew to be active in the 
Soviet espionage apparatus? 

Mr. FREEMAN. T will decline to answer that. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you will revise your answer? 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Freeman. I decline to answer that, and I invoke the fifth 
amendment. 

The CHatrMan. What Government departments do you have 
access to, sir? 

Mr. Freeman. Government departments? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Freeman. None whatever, Senator. I work in New York 
and I am completely lost in Washington. 

Well, let me amend that. I have been to a few State Department 
press conferences, very few. 

The Cuarrman. In Washington? 

Mr. Freeman. In Washington, yes, when we were short-handed in 
Washington. I have come down here occasionally to lend a hand. 
I have covered a few State Department press conferences. I have 
covered a few White House press conferences. 

The Cuarrman. Is that all? 

Mr, Freeman. That is all. 

The CuatrrmMan. You have been in the Pentagon? 

Mr. Freeman. No, never. 1 don’t even know where it is, to tell 
you the truth. 

Mr. Morais. Did you know that Whittaker Chambers had operated 
in work in the Soviet apparatus? 
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Mr. Freeman. I decline to answer that, invoking my rights under 
the fifth amendment. 

“ et Morris. Did you ever have any associations with Gerhardt 
isler? 

Mr. Freeman. I decline to answer that, invoking the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any knowledge that Gerhardt Eisler 
was working for the Comintern and— Answer that question. 

Mr. Freeman. I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any knowledge that he was working for 
a Soviet espionage ring? 

Mr. Freeman. Again I want to invoke my privileges under the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Now, have you seen Gerhardt Eisler since August 
1941? 

Mr. Freeman. I will again invoke my privileges under the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Morris. You see, Mr. Freeman, the difficulty for the committee 
to determine the facts in this case presented by your testimony here 
today. You have denied in abner! acts of espionage. At the same 
time, when we ask you about your association with individuals who, 
this committee has evidence, did act in that capacity, you invoke 
your constitutional privilege. And that leaves us in a difficult posi- 
tion to draw any conclusions, Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Freeman. It may, Judge. I am not responsible for that. 

Mr. Morais. Did you know a Russian espionage agent who served 
as a photographer, named Anton? 

Mr. Freeman. The name means nothing to me. 

Mr. Morais. The name means nothing. I will tell you, he worked 
with Hede Massing’s espionage apparatus here in the United States. 

Mr. Freeman. The name means nothing to me. 

Mr. Morris. The name means nothing to you. 

Did you know Paul Massing? 

Mr. Freeman. I decline to answer, and invoke my privileges under 
the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a gentleman named Novikov, a 
Russian? 

Mr. Freeman. I don’t recall the name, Judge. If he was a Soviet 
Embassy official, I may have met 

Mr. Morris. That i is right. He was a Soviet Embassy official. 

Mr. Freeman. It is possible that I met him at some reception or 
someeny of that sort, but the name means nothing to me. 

‘ Mr. Morris. And, Mr. Freeman, did you know Mr. Vladimir 
ogov? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes; very slightly. He was a Tass correspondent 
who passed through here on the way to London. I don’t recall the 
exact year. He dropped in to our office in Tass, and that is the only 
acquaintance I have with 

Mr. Morris. Did you make any appointments with him, Mr. 
Freeman? 

Mr. Freeman. Appointments with Mr. 

Mr. Morais. Did you make any for him, on als 

Mr. Freeman. No; none whatever. 
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Mr. Morris. Did you know a Soviet official named Nikolai 
Zheveinov? 

Mr. Freeman. Nikolai Zheveinov? There was a Nikolai Zheveinov 
who worked in Tass in New York for a period of about a year or two. 
He was a Tass correspondent. I don’t recall the exact year. It 
may have been 1944 or something of that sort. But you could ascer- 
tain the dates from our registration statements. I don’t recall. I 
think it was 1944 or something of that sort. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know that he was involved in espionage in 
North America? 

Mr. Freeman. I did not know that, and I would be very skeptical 
of such a statement unless I saw evidence that really corroborated it. 

Mr. Morris. I do not know whether you would accept the report 
of the Canadian Commission, but there is reference to him in that. 

Will you read the reference, Mr. Mandel? 

Mr. Manpet (reading): 

Upon this telegram Zabotin wrote his signature and the date, August 14, 1945, 
as above, and on the same date cabled the following reply * * * Martin received 
a reply from Dekanozov with permission to leave for home. As a result of 


Martin’s work at the San Francisco Conference and his sickness about a month, 
the latter was unable to write reports on your Tass. 


Then the Canadian Commission comments: 
The Martin referred to in the second paragraph is Zheveinov, of Tass. 


That is from page 377 of the report of the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Freeman. I know nothing about that. All I can say is that 
while Mr. Zheveinov functioned as a Tass correspondent in New 
York, he functioned as a bona fide correspondent, and I have no 
reason to doubt that he was anything but a correspondent. 

Mr. Morris. You and Zheveinov shared a hotel room in San 
Francisco together, did you not? 

Mr. Freeman. No. Zheveinov was not in San Francisco. To 
the best of my recollection, no. 

Mr. Morris. And you did not stay there with him at the time? 

Mr. Freeman. No. 

Mr. Morris. Were you in San Francisco during the founding 
sessions of the United Nations Organization? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, of course. I mentioned that to you. 

Mr. Morris. And did you stay at the Palace Hotel? 

Mr. Freeman. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. But Mr. Zheveinov was not there at the same time? 

Mr, Freeman. No. I am quite sure that Mr. Zheveinov had 
already left our bureau. 

Mr. Morris. I mean that could still be. He could have left the 
bureau and he still could have been there, Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Freeman. I can answer that with almost a categorical no, that 
he was not. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Zheveinov was not in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. een What were your contacts with Constantine 
Mr. Freeman. Constantine Oumansky was the Soviet Ambassador. 
Mr Morris. And did you associate with him frequently? 


72723—56—pt. 23 
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Mr. Freeman. I saw him occasionally. I remember having dinner 
with him once or twice. I saw him at Soviet Embassy receptions 
and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Morris. Now, we have here— Do you know Mr. Molotov? 

Mr. Freeman. I met Mr. Molotov in the course of my duties as a 
journalist. I met him at several receptions in San Francisco and in 

Yew York. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Well, here is a photograph of yourself and Mr. 
Molotov which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. I wonder 
if you would look at that, Mr. Freeman. 

(A document was shown to the witness.) 

Mr. Freeman. Of course. I remember that photograph. This 
was a photograph taken at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, It was a 
dinner given by the Foreign Press Association in honor of the four 
foreign ministers of the Four Great Powers. I was vice president of 
the association at that time and was seated next to Mr. Molotov, 
and seated at the same table with former Secretary of State Byrnes 
and Mr. Bevan, who was the British Foreign Minister, and I forget 
who was there for France, actually, and Mr. Spaak, the Belgian 
Foreign Minister, who was president of the General Assembly at 
that time. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Freeman, could you tell this committee of any of 
your associations with Whittaker Chambers, or do I understand that 
your position is that with respect to all associations with Chambers, 
you will invoke your constitutional privilege? 

me Freeman. Yes, I will invoke my constitutional privilege on 
that. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to have read 
into the record a page from Whittaker Chambers’ book, The Witness. 

The CHarRMAN. ceed. 

Mr. Morris (continuing). Because I think it has a bearing on this 
problem. 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Manpev. Excerpt from The Witness by Whittaker Chambers, 
pages 217-219: 


In the Communist movement, I met two other intellectuals who were several 
cuts above the members of the Nearing study group. One of them was Sender 
Garlin, the nervous, redheaded young man who had arranged my first contact 
with the Communist Party. He was not yet a member of the Communist Party, 
though he soon became one. At that time he was working as a reporter for the 
Bronx Home News. He introduced me to someone of much greater specific 
gravity than himself—Harry Freeman, the younger brother of Joseph Freeman, 
the writer. 

I recently opened a copy of the Saturday Evening Post to a photograph that 
ran across the top of one page. It was a picture of a banquet for Vyacheslav 
Molotov. Beside the Soviet Foreign Minister, and turned toward him defer- 
entially in conversation, was my old comrade, Harry Freeman. He was sleeker 
than he had been 25 years before, but, except for the fact that he wore a formal 
black tie, not otherwise much changed. He is now, and has been, in effect or in 
fact, for many years, the assistant chief in the United States of Tass, the Soviet 
Government's official news service. 

When I first knew him, H Freeman was just out of Cornell University, 
where he had brilliantly majored in history. He was a very middle-class intel- 
lectual, extremely youthful-looking, but quietly self-assured and perfectly confi- 
dent of himself.* * * It was an entirely new t of mind to me. No matter 
how favorable his opinion had been to an individual or his political role, if that 
person fell from grace in the Communist Party, Harry Freeman changed his 
opinion about him instantly. That was not strange; that was a commonplace of 
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Communist behavior. What was strange was that Harry seemed to change 
without any effort or embarrassment. here seemed to vanish from his mind 
any recollection that he had ever held any opinion other than the approved one. 
If you taxed him with his former views, he would show surprise, and that surprise 
would be authentic. He would then demonstrate to you, in a series of mental 
acrobatics so flexible that the shifts were all but untraceable, that he had never 
thought anything else. More adroitly and more completely than any other 
Communist I knew, Harry Freeman possessed the conviction that the party line 
is always right. 

He had been an ardent admirer of Trotsky. ‘‘The three greatest minds of our 
times,” he said to me more than once, “are Freud, Einstein, and Trotsky.” But 
the moment Trotsky fell from power, Harry Freeman became a Stalinist over- 
night, and so completely a Stalinist that he was outraged that I should suggest 
that he had ever been anything else. I dwell on this because he was a faultless 
example of the Stalinist mind—instantly manipulable, pragmatic, motivated by 
the instinctive knowledge that political position (contingent in the Communist 
Party on unfailingly correct official views) is indispensable to political power. 
And that power he desired, not for himself, but for revolutionary ends, for without 

litical power, nothing can be achieved in history—certainly not a revolution. 

n personal relations, Harry Freeman was an extremely kind and even sensitive 
man. But his sensitivity never got in the way of his realism. 

I remember that one day, when we were both working at the Daily Worker 
office on First Street, we walked up the Bowery together at noon. We were going 
to have lunch with Ruth Stout, the sister of Rex Stout, the detective story writer 
of Nero Wolfe fame. It was bitter cold and the wretched Bowery floaters, most 
of them without overcoats, were trying to find shelter in doorways or warmth 
beside pathetic fires. A shivering derelict came up to us and asked for a handout. 
Harry glanced past him, which was the proper Communist attitude. Communists 
hold that to give alms is to dull the revolutionary spirit of the masses, but I 
could never get out of my mind the 50-cent piece that Jules Radon had left on my 
bed in New Bones. I gave the wretched man what change I had in my pocket. 
He seized my hand and kissed it. The gesture was so shocking that I could not 
control my feelings. Harry drew me away. ‘You must not think about them,” 
he said, very gently, for he, too, was deeply moved. ‘We can’t save them 
they are lost. We can only save our generation, perhaps, and the children.” 
There spoke the Communist, and, from the Communist position, he was right and 
I was wrong. 

I am convinced that Harry Freeman in his black tie, sitting next to Molotov 
behind the silver and the linen, still believes that he is saving the children. But 
his mind tells him that the way to save them is to exercise a certain kind of political 
power, and to have that power to exercise as a revolutionist, it is necessary to be 
adept in making instant adjustments to the official party line. Which is more 
important: The power or the adjustment? As a realist, Diwensait would answer: 
The power. 

That is the mind of the Communist bureaucrat. 1t is a kind of mind that, 
even as a Communist, I found alien to me, But itis a mind that I think I under- 
stand, and that I think most of its opponents do not understand, for they suppose 
that it is greedy only for power, and not the revolutionary ends which that power 
has in view. In that lies the danger of underestimating the force of faith that 
moves the enemy, and a failure also to grasp to what degree the revolution has 
grown up and history has transformed the techniques of struggle. There are no 
more barricades. Communist power today rides in tank armies and conspires 
in black ties to overthrow its enemies. But the Stalinist has changed only his 
tie, not his mind. 


Mr. Morais. Mr. Freeman, would yee want to give any testimony 
with respect to any of the episodes that took place and are referred 
to b Mr. Chambers in The Witness? 

. Freeman. No. I will invoke my privileges under the fifth 
amendment there. 

Me. Morris. Mr. Freeman, do you know John Abt? 

ox Freeman. I will claim my privilege under the fifth amendment 
on that. 

Mr. Morris. And did you have knowledge that John Abt was 
active in espionage for the Soviet organization? Did you have 
knowledge of that fact? 
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(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Freeman. I have no knowledge of that whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Morris. But you will not tell us what your associations with 
John Abt have been? 

Mr. Freeman. I have already told you: My privilege on that 
question. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a woman named Ursula Wasserman? 
She was formerly an American citizen. She formerly worked at the 
United Nations. I think she has renounced her American citizenship. 

Mr. Freeman. I recall having met a girl whom I knew very 
slightly—I think I met her twice in my life—by that name, many 
years ago. 

‘ Mr. Moles. I see. But you were not particularly friendly with 
er? 

Mr. Freeman. No, no, 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge was Ursula Wasserman a member 
of the Harry Hines’ Waterfront Club of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Freeman. I wouldn’t have the slightest idea. She may have 
been or may not have been. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Do you know a woman named Louise 
Bransten? 

Mr. Freeman. I will invoke my privileges under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. About Louise Bransten? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. Were you in contact with her during the San Fran- 
cisco founding of the United Nations in 1945? 

_ Mr. Freeman. I invoke my privileges under the fifth amendment, 
sir. 

Mr. Morais. Were you in fact a guest at her home on or about 
April 29, 1945, in San Francisco? 

Mr. Freeman. I invoke my privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Did you go to her home in the company of a woman 
named Elinore Kahn? 

Mr. Freeman. I invoke my privileges under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever go to the home of Elinore Kahn in 
company with Louise Bransten? 

r. FreEMAN. I invoke my privileges under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Mr. and Mrs. Pravdin? The first 
name of the gentleman is Vladimir. 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. I listed him as the manager of our bureau 
for the period—I forget the period. It was approximately 1945. 
He was the manager of our bureau from January 1944 to December 
1945. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, was Mrs. Pravdin a part of 
Elizabeth Bentley’s espio: apparatus? 

Mr. Freeman. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Morris. There is one other question I would like to ask you 
about Ursula Wasserman, Mr. Freeman. I should have asked it 
sooner. 

Have you ever given letters to Ursula Wasserman to be delivered 
to personnel in South America? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. I remember. As a matter of fact, I re- 
membered it only because I saw it in a newspaper, something of that 
sort, or I onda have forgotten it completely. 
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Mr. Morais. Would you tell us what 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. I knew her very slightly. She was going to 
Argentina to do journalism of some sort, and she asked whether 
I would give her a letter of introduction to the Tass correspondent 
there, which I did. I didn’t know the Tass correspondent actually, 
but ] just identified her as an American journalist, which was all I 
knew about her, actually. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Freeman, have you ever had any contact with 
an official of the Comintern named fwart a German who used the 
name Ewart? 

Mr. Freeman. I will invoke my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever had any contact with the Comintern 
representative who used the assumed name of Cohen? 

r. Freeman. The name means nothing to me, but I will invoke— 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Morris. He had an office——— 

Mr. Freeman. I am sorry, Judge. 

Mr. Morris. He had an office, lI believe, in the Daily Worker, and 
for a period of time he was asked— A few people were privy to the - 
fact that he had arrived in the country and he would be directing the 
Daily Worker, and it is our information that you were privy to that 
secret. 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Freeman. I will invoke my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Morris. Did this gentleman ever visit you at— Did you 
ever have an apartment in Henry Street, Brooklyn? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Morris. Did this gentleman—I believe he is a Scotsman— 
ever visit you at your Henry Street apartment in Brooklyn? 

Mr. Freeman. I will invoke my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Edwin Smith? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Morris. Who was Edwin Smith? 

Mr. Frepman. Edwin Smith is a private businessman who dis- 
tributes Soviet photographs to the press. He sells them to the press. 
He also is an agent ia Soviet music. 

Mr. Morris. And you have been a friend of his for many years? 

Mr. Freeman. Not many. I would say about 4 or 5 years. i have 
known him about 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Morris. Four or five years. Do you know Paul Robeson? 

Mr. Freeman. Very slightly. I have met him at receptions and 
that sort of thin 

Mr. Morris. Reve you attended parties or dinners in his honor? 

Mr. Freeman. I don’t recall, Judge Morris. 1 remember having 
seen him at some diplomatic receptions, ne ~*y forth. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Robert F.H 

Mr. Freeman. I will invoke my vaces “pace the fifth amend- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Morris. Alexander Trachtenbe 

Mr. Freeman. I will invoke my ris again, Judge. 

Mr. Morris. Charles Recht? 
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Mr. Freeman. I will invoke my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. Charles Recht—that is R-e-c-h-t—you know, he has 
been counsel for the Soviet Embassy in New York, American counselor; 
has he not? 

Mr. Freeman. I will invoke my privilege. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Hugh Deane? 

Mr. Freeman. There isa— Is he a journalist, a newspaperman? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Freeman. I would not say I know him. I met him once or 
twice. 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you know William E. Dodd, Jr.? 

Mr. Freeman, William E. Dodd? Yes. 

Mr, Ranp. Junior? 

Mr. Freeman. Junior? 

Mr. Ranp. Junior, you said, Judge Morris? 

Mr. Morris. Junior, yes. 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did he work for Tass? 

Mr. Freeman. He worked for Tass for a short time. I don’t 
remember the year exactly. It was quite some time ago, in the 
very early forties. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Howard Fast? 

Mr. Freeman. I will invoke my privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know James Allen? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who is James Allen? 

Mr. Freeman. James Allen is an editor-—an author of books and 
an editor. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Freeman, from time to time we have noticed 
that some of the Communist publications, some of the Communist- 
language publications here, make reference to Tass news dispatches 
ae refer to Tass Wire Service. 

Mr. Freeman. Well, I suppose they do. But I imagine that 
the New York Times— Isee them much more often in the New York 
Times or the New York Herald Tribune or the Washington Post 
than any other newspapers. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your testimony that you do not service those 

apers? 
' Mr. Freeman. We do not. We service no papers in this country. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have credentials from the New York City 
Police Department? 

Mr. Freeman. I do. 

Mr. Morris. You do. Are they issued to all your reporters, 
Mr. Freeman? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. As a routine measure? 

Mr. Freeman. As a routine, yes. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. You may stand aside, sir. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Ranp. Is Mr. Freeman excused? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, he is excused. 
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Mr. Rano. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Morris. Hays Jones. 

Mr. Ranp. May we have the same ruling, Senator, with respect to 
the cameras for Mr. Jones? 

The CuairMan. Yes. 

Gentlemen, I was not present. You do not want the lights on; 
is that it? 

Mr. Ranp. We do not want the lights. And if there are photo- 
graphs to be taken, may we have them taken in the beginning and 
not during the testimony? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. I think that is all right. 

Mr. Ranp. May we have the lights off? 

The CuarrMan. Turn the lights off, please. 

Mr. Rann. The committee apparently has little power over the 
press. 

The CuarrmMan. Turn it off. 

A Voice. It is on you, sir. 

The CuairMan. Turn the light off. 

A Vorcr. Off of you, too? 

The CuartrMan. Yes, you can turn it off. 

Stand up, sir. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Jonzs, I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HAYS JONES, NEW YORK, N. Y., ACCOMPANIED 
BY HARRY I. RAND, HIS ATTORNEY 


Mr. Ranp. Will you take them and then 

The CuarrMAN. Just wait a minute, sir. I will give the orders. 

Mr. Ranp. I am sorry, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Take your pictures, gentlemen. 

A Voicz. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Now proceed. 

Mr. Morais. Will you give your full name and address to the 
segeates, Mr. Jones? 

r. Jongs. My name is Hays Jones; address, 33 West 76th Street, 
New York City. 
Mr. Morris. And what is your occupation, Mr. Jones? 
. JonEs. Journalist. 
Mr. Morris. And where do you work? 
. Jones. For Tass News ae 
. Morris. And what do you do at the Tass News Agency? 

Mr. Jonzs. I work in the commercial department and occasionally 
pat in a shift in the news department, because of the requirement 
there. 

Mr. Morris. How long have you been working for Tass? 

Mr. Jonses. Approximately 12 years. 

Mr. Morris. t has been the nature of your work at Tass? 

Mr. Jones. We send information on prices and send in commercial 
and industrial statistics, the condition of the market in various com- 
modities, especially the grains and furs and hides and things like 
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bristles, hog bristles, to make paint brushes out of, that is, and other 

things like that. 

. Mr. Morris. Were you a journalist before you were employed by 
ass? 

Mr. Jonzgs. I had various occupations. I used to write occasion- 
ally. And I worked on certain other publications. I worked on the 
National Maritime Union Pilot for a while. 

Mr. Morris. But the question is, Mr. Jones, Were you a newspaper- 
man, a journalist, or did you have some other occupation at the time 
of amg first employment with Tass? 

Mr. Jonzes. When I was first employed by Tass, I was working as 
a seaman on a ship. 

Mr. Morris. You went from the job as a seaman on a ship to Tass; 
is that right? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. In what capacity did you go to Tass? 

Mr. Jones. I went there on trial. 

The CuarrMan. In what capacity? 

Mr. Jones. As what they call an editor, which actually is a rewrite 
man. You see, in the agencies like AP, UP, or Tass, and Interna- 
tional, they call the men editors, although actually what they are 
doing is rewriting stories that come in from other sources, like the 
newspapers, like an editor on AP may rewrite a story in the Times, 
the same as we rewrite a story in the Times or from the Tribune, or 
we collect a story from various sources and put it together. 

The Cuairnman. Were you a Communist at that time? 

Mr. Jones. Not while I worked for Tass, no. 

You mean a member of the Communist Party? 

The CuarrMan. Sir? 

Mr. Jones. A member of the Communist Party; is that what you 
mean? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Not while I worked for Tass. 

The CuarrmMan. When you went to work for Tass, were you a 
member of the Communist Party? 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Jones. When I worked for Tass, I was not a member of the 
Communist Party. 

The Cuarrman. All right. The day before you went to work for 
Tass, were you a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Jonss. I was not a member on that day, either. 

The CuarrMan. A week before, were you a member? 

Mr. Jones. I decline to answer on the grounds that the fifth 
enone requires that you can’t compel a man to testify against 

imself. 
. The Cuarrman. Why did you withdraw from the Communist 
arty? 

Mr. Jonses. Who said I did? 

The CuarrMan. I am asking you the question. 

Mr. Jonus. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 
~ Mr. Morris. In fact, in the executive session testimony, Mr. Jones, 
did you not say that you were. not a member of the Communist 
Party the day before you worked for the Tass agency 
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Mr. Jongs. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. But, as to the day before that, you refused to answer 
on the grounds 

Mr. Jonges. That I declined to answer from any time up to the 
time I worked for Tass. 

Mr. Morris. That is a different answer from what you have just 
iven Senator Eastland. Senator Eastland asked you if you were a 
ommunist Party member the day before you worked for Tass. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. And I testified now, as I testified then, that I 
was not a member of the Communist Parry the day before I went to 
work in the Tass office. 

Mr. Morris. Now, I will ask the question, 1 day before that, 
just 24 hours earlier, were you a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Ranp. One day before what, Judge? 

Mr. Morris. The day before. In other words, 2 days before he 
worked for Tass. 

Mr. Jonzs. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you were associated with the Marine Workers 
Industrial Union; were you not? 

Mr. Jonss. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Yes? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do with the Marine Workers Industrial 
Union? 

Mr. Jones. I edited their weekly magazine called the Marine 
Workers’ Voice. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Were you born in the United States, Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr. Jongs. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. In what State? 

Mr. Jonsgs. Tennessee. 

Mr. Morris. And you were a seaman in your early days; were you 
not? 

Mr. Jones. I was a seaman for a few years. 

Mr. Morris. And then what other employment did you have 
before? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I worked in logging camps. I worked in con- 
struction camps, carried newspapers to earn a living to go to school on. 
I worked in a lib , to go to school. A lot of different things. 

Mr. Morris. And then when did you first work for the Marine 
Workers Industrial Union? 

Mr. Jonezs. I don’t remember the date. Some time in 1932, I 
think. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Were you a Communist at the time? 

Mr. Jonzs. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. Now, the Marine Workers Industrial Union was 
dissolved and the organization was incorporated by the National 
Maritime Union; was it not? 

Mr. Jonzs. No. That is not true. 


Mr. Morais. tae oe tell us what happened? 
Mr. Jonzs. The 


arine Workers Industrial Union dissolved, with 


the recommendation that its members join the International Seamen’s 
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Union, which was at that time under the control of a gentleman 
named Gus Brown, and another one—I forget the names of the other 
two: Dave Grange and a couple of more names I can’t remember. 

Mr. Morris. And then how did the National Maritime Union 
evolve from that? 

Mr. Jonus. The National Maritime Union started, I think it was, 
in 1936. It might have been early 1937, with an unorganized strike 
on board the steamer California, I think. The strike was led by 
Joseph Curran. It was known as a rank-and-file strike. And after 
that strike was over, there were some negotiations between that group 
of men, of whom I was not one, and the CIO officials, when the 
National Maritime Union was organized. I had nothing to do with it 
at that time. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever act as a courier for the Communist 
Party? © 

(The witness consults with his counsel.) 

Mr. Jonzs. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know a man named George Mink? 

Mr. Jonzs. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named Alfred Wagenknecht? 

Mr. Jonzs. I decline to answer that on the grounds of the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever tell Alfred Wagenknecht, who was a 
member of the State committee of the Communist Party of Illinois, 
that you had enough dynamite available to blow up ships? 

Mr. Jonzs. I never had a hand on a stick of dynamite in my life. 

Mr. Morais. Did you ever tell him you had it available? 

Mr. Jonus. No. 

Mr. Morris. So you deny that? 

Mr. Jonss. Absolutely and flatly. I deny that I ever did any 
sabotage in my life. 

Mr. Morris. Did Harry Bridges— Do you know Harry Bridges? 

Mr. Jones. I met him once. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you meet him? 

Mr. Jonzs. I think it was in Chicago. 

Mr. Morris. What was the occasion? 

Mr. Jonzs. He came through there to a meeting—I forget—they 
had an organizer up there, and he came through town to see his 
organizer, and I just happened to meet him. 

r. Morris. Now, did you on May 29, 1941, attend a meeting 
of the Chicago Workers’ School in room 207, 231 South Wells Street, 
Chicago? 

Mr. Jonzs. I decline to answer that on the grounds of the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Did you report that there were at that time 362 
Communist Party members on Great Lakes ships? 

Mr. Jonzs. I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Morris. Did you say there were 17,000 pieces of literature 
handed out on How to Prepare for an Emergency? 

Mr. Jonzs. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. And also on how to get together ‘‘When orders 
for action came’’? 
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Mr. Jonzs. I decline to answer that on the grounds of the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Did you attend a luncheon for Phil Bart at the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago on May 11, 1943? 

Mr. Jongs. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Have you written, Mr. Jones, a pamphlet called 
Seamen and Longshoremen Under the Red Flag? 

Mr. Jongs. I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give this to the witness, please? 

(A document was handed to the witness.) 

Mr. Morris. Will you read that pamphlet for us, read the face of 
that pamphlet. Just read the pamphlet, the face of the pamphlet, 
Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. What? 

Mr. Morais. Just read the face of the pamphlet. 

Mr. Jones. You mean this page? 

Mr. Morris. Yes; everything on the page. 

Mr. Jonss. Yes. 


In a Soviet America; seamen and longshoremen under the red flag. 


Then there are two 36’s on it, in handwriting, “By Hays Jones,” 
and then ‘5 cents.” 

Mr. Morris. Did you write that pamphlet? 

Mr. Jonzs. I decline to answer on the grounds of the fifth amend- 
ment. 
ie Morris. Now, will you read the last paragraph in that pamph- 
et 

Mr. Jonzs. The last paragraph says, “Join the Communist Party.”’ 

Mr. Morris. The last full paragraph, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jonzs. That is a full paragraph. It is spaced off by itself. 
You mean the one before that? 

The CHarrMan. Read the next one, sir. 

Mr. Jonzs (reading) : 

The Communist Party needs the American workers today. In spite of the 
mob hysteria and violence and dirt stirred up against the Communists, the 
Communist Party will continue to lead the working class in action more and more 
consciously through unity of all workers to better wages and working conditions, 
to unemployment and social insurance, to the fight against war and fascism, to a 
Soviet America. 

Join the Communist Party. 


Mr. Morais. Is that today a true statement, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jonns. I decline to answer it on the grounds of the fifth 
amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been a delegate to the Comintern at any 
time, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Never. 

Mr. Morris. Never? 

Mr. Jonzs. Never. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, do we have anything that would indicate 
that Mr. Jones served in that capacity? 

Mr. Manpet. In the International Press Correspondence for 
October 30, 1928, volume 8, No. 76, is a speech by Comrade Jones 
representing the United States before the Communist International. 

Mr, Morris. I wonder if the reporter would show that to the wit- 
ness, please. 
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(A document was handed to the witness.) 

Mr. Morris. Was that your speech, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. My speech? No. 

Mr. Morris. It was not? 

Mr. Jones. No. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Jones is a relatively common name. It might be Jesse 
Jones talking, as well as me. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

I have no more questions of this witness, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You may stand aside. You are released from your 
subpena. 

Mr. Ranp. Is Mr. Jones excused. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. You are excused. 

The CuarrMAN. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Lurie, will you come forward, please? 

The CuarrMan. Will you stand up, ma’am. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Lurig. I do. 

The CuarrMan. Just let them get their pictures. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. SASHA SMALL LURIE, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY I. RAND, HER ATTORNEY 


Mr. Morris. Mrs. Lurie, I will be very brief. Will you give your 
name and address to the reporter. 

Mrs. Lurie. Sasha Small Lurie, 345 Bleeker Street. 

The Cuarrman. I cannot hear you, ma’am. Will you talk into 
the microphone. 

Mrs. Luris. I am sorry. I am not accustomed to talking. 

Shall I repeat the whole thing? 

Mr. Morris. Pardon? 

Mrs. Lurie. Shall Frepeat the whole thing? 

Mr. Morris. Yes; please do. 

Mrs. Lurre, Sasha Small Lurie, 345 Bleeker Street, New York City. 

Mr. Morris. Are you an American citizen? 

The Cuarrman. Hold the mike up, please. 

Mr. Ranp. Senator, may I inquire whether these cameras which 
are pointed toward us are now operating 

The Cuarrman. I do not know. You did not object to it. 

Mr. Ranp. I did, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. No, sir. You objected to the light. 

Mr. Ranp. I also, before the Senator came in, objected to the 
cameras 

The CuHarrMAN. Sit down, sir. 

Mr. Ranp. I am sorry. 

The Cxuarrman. Sit down, sir. You are here to confer with the 
witness. 

Now, gentlemen, he objects to taking pictures. So you will have 
to desist. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Lurie, are you employed by Tass News Agency 

now? 
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Mrs. Lurin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Do you work in the New York office? 

Mrs. Lurig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What is your job there? 

Mrs. Lurisz. My title is editor. I can best answer that question by 
describing a typical morning’s work. 

Mr. Morris. Please do. 

Mrs. Lurie. I read all the New York City daily newspapers and, 
in addition to that, several Chicago newspapers, several W. ashington 
newspapers, and some out-of-town papers, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the San Francisco Chronicle, the Des Moines Register. Those are 
typical on any typical day. In addition to that I read a large number 
of magazines on the day that they happen to come in—weekly maga- 
zines or monthly, as the case may be—everything from the United 
States News and World Report, Business Week and Time, and Life, 
Harper’s, Atlantic, Foreign Affairs, et cetera. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you make digests of what you read? 

Mrs. Lurie. If it is something newsworthy, I will make a digest of 
it, and write it in the form of a cable. 

Mr. Morais. And then do you actually send it yourself, or does 
someone in the agency send it? 

Mrs. Luriz. No. I will then turn it over to the editor in charge, 
who is usually—— 

Mr. Morris. Do you have any guide to determine what is news- 
worthy? 

Mrs. Luris. Well, after 11 years, you begin to get the feel of what 
is newsworthy. 

Mr. Morris. I mean, is it from the Soviet point of view, or is it 

Mrs. Lorre. Oh, no. It is from the point of view of what is news 
in the United States. 

Mr. Morais. And you just transmit it straight—— 

Mrs. Lurix. That is right. 

Mr. Morris (continuing). To the Soviet Union? 

Mrs. Luriz. That is right. And if we ever make a mistake in a 
quotation, we very quickly send a correction. 

r. Morris. Now, Mrs. Lurie, you were born Sasha Small? Your 
name was Sasha Small when you were born? 

Mrs. Lurie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And where were you born? 

Mrs. Luris. In Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. Morris. And-you became an American citizen by virtue of 
your parents’ naturalization? 

Mrs. Lurie. My father’s naturalization. 

Mr. Morais. At the age of 10, were you? 

Mrs. Lurisz. I was 10 when we came here. 

Mr. Morris. Ten when you came here? 

Mrs. Luriz. Yes. I believe I was 15 when my father became 
& citizen. 

Mr. Morris. You were educated at Columbia University? 

Mrs. Lurig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do when you left Columbia University? 

Mrs. Lurre. For a while I gave music lessons. 

Mr. Morris. You gave music lessons. Then what did you do? 
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Mrs. Luriz. I went to work for a publication, the Labor Defender, 
of which I subsequently became the editor. 

Mr. Morris. That was in 1938 or 1939? 

Mrs. Lurie. Well, I went in 1932, or thereabouts—I am not 
absolutely sure of the date—and the Labor Defender went out of 
existence about 1938 or 1939. I don’t exactly remember. And it 
was succeeded by a publication called Equal Justice, which I con- 
tinued on. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was the Labor Defender the official journal of 
the International Labor Defense. 

Mrs. Luriz. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Equal Justice succeeded to all the files and the 
records of Labor Defender? 

Mrs. Lurie. I think so. 

Mr. Morais. And you served with Equal Justice for what period? 

Mrs. Lurie. Until sometime in 1942. I don’t remember exactly. 
Sometime in the fall of 1942. 

Mr. Morris. And then what did you do? 

Just wait a minute, Mrs. Lurie. 

Mrs. Lurisg. I am sorry. 

Mr. Morais. Just wait until that is over. 

All right. 

Mr. Ranp. What was the question? 

Mr. Morais. After you left Equal Justice, in 1942, what was your 
next job? 

Mrs. Luriz. My next job was in the spring of 1943, with a com- 
mittee that was raising money for the war orphans of Stalingrad. 

Mr. Morais. How long did you work for that committee? 

Mrs. Lurie. Until late in 1944. I don’t remember exactly. 

Mr. Morais. Was this a paid job? 

Mrs. Lurie. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Where was the office of that organization? 

Mrs. Lurie. It was on Madison Avenue. 

Mr. Morris. You do not remember where? 

Mrs. Luriz. I will remember in a minute. It was at 41st Street 
and Madison. I think the number was 485. Then it moved to Park 
Avenue. And I think the number on Park Avenue was 103, but I am 
not sure. 

Mr. Morris. Who ran that office, Mrs. Lurie? 

Mrs. Lurin. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Morris. Who ran that office? 

Mrs. Lurie. I don’t understand what you mean, who ran it. 

Mr. Morais. Well, who was the manager of the office? 

Mrs. Lurie. There was a Mr. Budisch. 

Mr. Morris. What was his name? 

Mrs. Lurrs. Budisch. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell that? 

Mrs. Lurie. I am not sure. I believe it is B-u-d-i-s-c-h. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was he an American citizen? 

Mrs. Luris. As far as I know, he was. 

Mr. Morris. I mean, even though it was a committee to aid war 
—— in ee it was strictly an American committee? 

rs. Lurie. Oh, it most y was. George Gordon Batile 


« Was the chairman of it; W. W. Cohn was the president. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, Mrs. Lurie, what was your next job after that? 

Mrs. Luniz. Tass. 

Mr. Morris. Pardon? 

Mrs. Luriz. I went to work with Tass. 

Mr. Morais. Right directly with Tass. Now, the day before you 
worked for Tass were you a member of the Communist Party? 

(The witness consults with her counsel.) 

Mrs. Lurie. I decline to answer that question under my rights— 
invoking my privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party the 
day after you worked for Tass? 

Mrs. Lurie. No. 

Mr. Morris. And you have not been since? 

Mrs. Lurin. I have not. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party when 
you worked for the Labor Defender in 1932? 

Mrs. Luriz. I must decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party when 
you were the editor of Labor Defender in 1938 or 1939? 

Mr. Lurre. I must decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a Communist when you worked for Equal 
Justice? 

Mrs. Luniz. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a Communist when you worked for the 
Comraittee for War Orphans in Stalingrad? 

Mrs. Lurie. I decline to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Lurie, we asked you the other day if you can | 
recall having written an article for the International Press Corre- 
spondence in Moscow. 

Mrs. Lurie. And I told you I didn’t remember. 

Mr. Morris. I see. May I offer these two articles by a woman 
described here as Sasha Small, New York. I ask you if you will look 
at that and see if that will refresh your recollection. There are two 
articles there, Mrs. Lurie. 

Mrs. Luris. I am quite sure I did not contribute these articles to 
the International Press Correspondence. 

Mr. Morris. You are quite sure you did not? 

Mrs. Lurie. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. All right. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Chairman, may they go in the record at this time? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

(The articles referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 2 and Exhibit 
No. 2—A”’ and are as follows:) 


Exuisit No. 2 
{From International Press Correspondence, vol. 26, pp. 686, 687 April 27, 1935] 


CaNnabDIAN Lasour DEFENCE VictToRY 
By Sasha Small (New York) 


The Canadian Labour Defence League has recently won a very great victory 
against the forces of ruling-class justice. Not satisfied with their infamous 
section 98, which made the crushing of the Canadian Communist Party possible, 
which was responsible for sending eight of the leaders of the Canadian working 
class to Kingston Penitentiary, the Canadian ruling class, vassals of British 
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imperialism, tried to behead the militant defence movement by charging the 
national secretary of the C. L. D. L., A. E. Smith, with “sedition.” 

But the 43,000 members of the C. L. D. L. immediately swung into action, a 
huge wave of mass protest swept the country. Wm. L. Patterson, national 
secretary of the American I. L. D., went to Cauada to speak at a mass protest 
demonstration pledging international solidarity, but was deported from the 
Canadian border. he American I. L. D. also sent one of its leading attorneys, 
Leo Gallagher, just returned from a European tour in behalf of the Reichstag 
trial defendants. 

The protest meeting at which Patterson was scheduled to speak was an overflow 
meeting. More than 2,000 workers were turned away, and these assembled 
sent the following protest resolution to the imperialist Bennett:— 

“We view this act as another instance of the attempt of the governmental 
authorities to prevent organisation of defence in the Smith trial. We demand 
that the order of deportation against Comrade Patterson be rescinded, and that 
he be permitted to enter this country any time he or the labour organisations 
deem it advisable.”’ 

The same determination to hamper the defence was shown when the immigration 
authorities attempted to turn Gallagher back from the border on the ground that 
his entry would violate the ‘‘contract labour’’ clause in the immigration law. 
But Cael was admitted. And the jury was forced to bring in a verdict of 
“not guilty.” 

A. E. Smith was charged with “uttering seditious words.” The seditious words 
in question were uttered on November 17, 1933, when a delegation, elected by 
the Eastern Canada nae ea for ee of Section 98, went to Ottawa to lay its 
demands before Premier Bennett. mong the demands were cancellation of the 
deportation of Tom Cacie to fascist Yugoslavia, recognition of political prisoners 
and improved treatment, investigation into Kingston prison by a delegation from 
the Congress and indietment of those responsible for the attempt on Tim Brck’s 
life. When Smith introduced the delegation he said: ‘Our language m-_ aot 
be diplomatic, but it is the language of the working class.’”’ Mr. Bennett grew 
very angry. While the delegation was speaking, Mr. Bennett pointed at Smith 
and said: “I don’t want to hear from you. Show him out. An agitator who 
stands behind other people and saves his own skin.” The delegation was thrown 
out. 

In all these charges of sedition, the Government never for one moment denied 
that Tim Buck was fired at in his prison cell at Kingston prison on October 20, 
1932. Last July, when Tim Buck was on trial charged with being responsible 
for the riot in Kingston Penitentiary, he shouted at one of the crown witnesses—a 
prison guard: ‘‘Mr. Henderson, were you one of the men who attempted to murder 
me in my cell?” It was not denied. 

Preparation was made-beforehand to prevent the truth of the attempt on Buck’s 
life to be brought into Smith’s defence. 

The C. L. D. L. sharply put the issues involved before the Canadian masses. 
It showed in the leaflets and resolutions it issued that the issue at stake was the 
endangered life of working-class leaders in jail. 

The Bennett government made no attempt to disprove its responsibility. It 
made only the attempt to railroad A. E. Smith to jail, where they already hold 
Tim Buck, Tom Ewen, Tom Cacic, Malcolm Bruce, Sam Carr, John Boychuk, 
Matthew Popovich, Tim Hill. The Bennett government wanted only to break 
the mighty defense organization of the Canadian working class—an organization 
which has carried through several nationwide defense congresses demanding the 
repeal of the hateful and notorious section 98; which has collected 459, en- 
dorsements of the repeal campaign, including 118 trade-union locals; which 
handled some 1,000 arrests in the year 1933, the greatest majority of which 
resulted in victory for the C. L. D, L.; which issued 5,000,000 leaflets in the Tim 
Buck case alone. Taking only one example of its work, given in the report at its 
first representative national convention, it is easy to see why the Bennett govern- 
ment should be especially determined to crush this militant defence organisation: 

“Another interesting episode in Vancouver work: We organized national 
demonstrations throughout the country against the Tim Buck frameup on 
February 20. The Vancouver D. C, C. responded immediately to the instructions 
of the N. E, C., arranged demonstrations and held mass moptings in four halls. 
While the meetings were in session, word came that a whole batch of scabs were 
being brought t the docks to Vancouver Harbor to go to Anyox, where 
the strike was on. ord was passed around and the committee got together 
and very quickly decided that the meeting should disband, go down to the docks 
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and see that the scabs did not go to Anyox. This was done. A big scrap took 
place at the docks, a number of police were the worse for the experience, and 
when the scabs were routed, the workers came back to the halls and finished 
pr erg 9 Here you have the real C. L. D. L. participating in strike strug- 
gles. 
The C. L, D. L. won a great victory in the Smith case. The courtroom was 
jammed each day of the trial. The judge was loaded with protest telegrams and 
resolutions from every corner of Canada. A. E. Smith defended himself with 
the aid of several outstanding attorneys. The C. L. D. L. has correctly estimated 
this victory. They have shown that it was not due to any imaginary ‘‘fairness 
of capitalist justice,”’ but due to the intense radicalization of the masses, the 
great mass pressure developed by the C. L. D. L., not only among the workers, 
but also among sections of the middle class; the beginning of real unity in the 
ranks of the workers, despite the sabotage of the reformist leaders. They are 
determined to utilise this victory to strengthen the defence struggle on all fronts, 
to treble their membership and influence, and to force the release of all class-war 
prisoners. 


Exuisir No, 2-A 
{From International Press Correspondence, vol. 64, pp. 1723-1724, December 22, 1934] 
Tue Wuire TERROR 
THE SCOTTSBORO CASE BEFORE THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
By Sasha Small (New York) 


The Seottsboro case, through the appeals of Haywood Patterson and Clarence 
Norris, is once more before the United States Supreme Court. 

On November 7, 1932, this highest court in the land was forced to hand down a 
decision reversing the original lynch verdict against nine innocent Negro boys in 
Scottsboro, Ala., in me 1931. 

The International Labor Defense, which had entered the defense immediately 
after the forces of lynch rule in Alabama had heralded their legal murder decision 
against 8 of the 9 boys, fought for the freedom of the boys every inch of the intri- 
. cate way through the tangle of legal machinery, accompanied by the development 

of a nationwide and worldwide mass campaign of defense and support. 

By the time the International Labor Defense had carried the appeal to the 
highest court in the country, the Scottsboro boys had become symbols of frameup 
and national oppression to millions the world over. Street demonstrations, 
parades, demands upon American embassies, militant actions had taken place in 
every major city of the world from Germany to Africa. 

The scene of battle was shifted back to Alabama. This time in Decatur. And 
it was at this second trial that Ruby Bates, one of the girls whose supposed attack 
had been the cause of the lynch verdict, repudiated her earlier testimony and 
admitted that she had lied. But Haywood Patterson was sentenced to death a 
second time. The greatest wave of mass protest yet seen in the Scottsboro case 
followed this seen murder decision. A mass march of 5,000 Negro and white 
workers converged upon Washington. The volume of protest upon the Alabama 
courts swelled, and as a result Judge Horton reversed his own decision and sen- 
tence, stating clearly that the “evidence preponderated greatly in favor of the 
defendants” and the case came up for trial in Alabama a third time. 

Once more 4 death sentence for Haywood Patterson and Clarence Norris 
followed. The struggle continued unabated. All appeals were taken, all the 
necessary motions were made. But the lynchers’ agents on the bench of the 
Alabama State Supreme Court, refusing to release their prey, set December 7, 
1934, as the date of execution for the two boys. 

And for the second time the International Labor Defense was faced with the 
task of bringing this case before the United States Supreme Court. 

The new obstacle which presented itself was Samuel 8. Liebowitz, the trial 
lawyer engaged by the ILD to conduct the trials in Alabama, in accordance with 
the ILD policy of securing the best legal talent available for the job at hand. 


When Mr. Liebowitz was informed that the ILD had succeeded in getting 
Walter H. Pollak, brilliant ccnstitutional attorney, who had successfully argued 
the first appeal to the United States Supreme Court, to take the appeal there the 
second time, he not only nnnounced that he was out of the Scottsboro case, but 
he proceeded to organize all those elements who had during the 3% years previous 
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secretly sabotaged or openly fought the boys’ defense into an ‘American Scotts- 
boro Committee.’”’ The ILD had never considered Liebowitz for the Supreme 
Court appeals since he had never practiced before that Court before, in fact, 
was admitted only a few weeks ago. 

By means of trickery, lies, threats, promises, maneuvers with the lynchers’ 
attorney general, Knight, the prosecutor and spokesman of the most. reactionary 
industrialists and landlords of the State of Alabama, Mr. Liebowitz and his 
supporters have succeeded in sowing confusion in the minds of many people. By 
issuing false statements. and slanderous attacks on the ILD to the press, getting 
some woman to impersonate Mother Patterson over the radio, releasing lying 
telegrams to the Amsterdam News (N paper printed in Harlem by Liebowitz’ 
chief supporter, William Davis, an old enemy of the Scottsboro defense), by 
stating that the ILD collected a quarter of a million dollars in the name of the 
Scottsboro defense which was squandered in “luxurious living by the Communist 
officials of the ILD’’—Liebowitz is making every effort to hold on to the Scottsboro 
case which gave him a taste of personal glory and worldwide publicity at the 
expense of the lives of the Scottsboro boys. 

As soon as this vicious obstacle was~thrown in the path of the Scottsboro 
defense the ILD issued a statement clearly explaining its determination to prevent 
“any controversy which would impair the worldwide struggle, which must be 
developed to prevent this legal lynching * * * the International Labor Defense 
repeats its statement that it will continue unabated its struggle for the freedom 
of the Scottsboro boys, and will cooperate fully with anybody and any organiza- 
tion actuated by the purpose of sincerely fighting for the lives and freedom of 
the Scottsboro boys.” 

Despite all the disruptive efforts of Liebowitz the ILD is clearly and definitely 
in charge of the case, leading both the legal defense fight and the mass defense. 
The appeals, briefs, and writs of certiorari in the cases of Patterson and Norris 
are in the hands of the Supreme Court, filed by the ILD attorneys, Osmond K. 
Fraenkel and Walter H. Pollak, and accepted by that Court. 

Through the efforts of these attorneys a stay of execution until February 8, 
1935, was secured for the boys. Though Liebowitz attempted desperately and 
by the most despicable maneuvers of his bodyguard agents and reformist min- 
isters to alienate tn paperts of the boys from the ILD, all the mothers and the 
aunts of the orphaned boys understand clearly that this is ‘‘not a fight between 
attorneys,” but a fight for their boys’ lives, and they are solidly behind the Inter- 
national Labor Defense. 

The Supreme Court will very shortly announce the date on which the oral argu- 
ment will be heard if they decide to hear the appeal of the Scottsboro boys. The 
International Labor Defense, convinced of the correctness of its policy of mass 
defense, supplemented by the best available legal defense, is not waiting on any 
legal development, but is mobilizing ail its forces, all the true friends of the boys 
for the struggle. Through its own forces and through the forces of the national 
and local Scottsboro action committees, organized on a broad united-front basis, 
efforts are being made to unite the masses, Negro and white in the factories, in 
the churches, the A. F. of L., unions, fraternal orders, women’s groups, into a 
gigantic mass defense movement. 

The International Labor Defense is making every effort to clarify the issues 
involved in the Scottsboro case, to show the enaEPOMAS of the class lines, to show 
the toiling masses how Scottsboro has become the spearhead of the intensifying 
terror drive against the southern working-class Negro and white, and how it must 
become the rallying point for all those who are ready to join the struggle not only 
in defense of nine innocent Negro children but in the struggle in defense of the 
constitutional rights of the Negro people, in the struggle against the rising tide 
of fascism in the United States. 


Mr. Morris. Mrs. Lurie, I ask you if you will look at this pamphlet 
called Women in Action, by Sasha Small. 

I ask you if you wrote that pamphlet. 

Mrs. Lurte. I must decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. You will not answer that question. I wonder if 
you would read— Who published that particular journal? Does it 
say on the journal? I am not asking you to invoke your own knowl- 


edge of the situation, but I am asking you if the pamphlet indicates 
who published it. 
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Mrs. Lurie. It says here, ‘‘Published by Workers Library Pub- 
lishing, Post Office Box 148, Station D, New York City, February, 
1935.” 

Mr. Morris. And will you read the last paragraph? 

Mrs. Lurie (reading): 

And we have one force of guidance and leadership that those who came along 


before us did not have to coordinate their activities, to direct their heroism and 
their energies towards— 


Mr. Morris. I am sorry. I cannot understand you, Mrs. Lurie. 
A little more clearly. 

Mrs. Lurie. I am sorry. 

[Continuing:] 
did not have to coordinate their activities, to direct their heroism, and their 
energies towards the accomplishment of our final aim—complete freedom for the 
whole working class. And that force is the Communist Party in whose ranks 
thousands of women are already working daily. The Communist Party is the 
only party which fights for equal rights for women, equal pay for equal work, 
social insurance, all the everyday needs of workingwomen, farm women, house- 
wives of every nationality and color. It is the only party that carries on the 
traditions of struggle, that leads the struggle towards a system of society where 
strikes and picket lines will not be needed, where hunger and misery will be 
impossible, where children will be assured of healthy, happy lives. Women of 
America, join the Communist Party and march shoulder to shoulder with all the 
toiling masses towards a Soviet America. 


Mr. Morris. And did you write that paragraph? 

Mrs. Lurie. I decline to answer. 

The CuarrMan. On what ground, ma’am? 

Mrs. Lurie. My privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. I have one more pamphlet here: Ten Years of Labor 
Defense, by Sasha Small, published by the International Labor 
Defense. I ask you if you wrote that, Mrs. Lurie. 

Mrs. Luris. Yes; I wrote this. 

Mr. Morris. You did write it? 

All right. May that go in the record, Mr. Chairman? 

The Raiitinas It may go in the record. 

Mr. Morris. By reference. The reporter will not type it in. 

(The pamphlet will be found in the files of the subcommittee.) 

Mr. Morris. Mrs. Lurie, do you have press credentials from the 
New York City police? 

Mrs. Lurig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. You may stand aside. You are released from the 
subpena. 

e will recess now until 10:30 o’clock Thursday morning. 

Mr. Morris. You are excused, Mrs. Lurie. 

Mrs. Luniz. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Thursday, February 23, 1956, at 10:30 a. m.) 
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